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Assessing readiness among young dSaldreji today 
implies undertaki-ng a brc:tad range^of observations . aiid activities in 
an atmosphere vhere children can f^el comfortable and interested* 
Until .recently^ readiness >^ht readiness for. reading. % mental age' 
of six and a half nas accepteii^s the prerequisite for beginning 
reading instruction* There has b^n, of late^ considarable criticism 
of the notion of^a single ^ globetl/Ngroup administered; insiirument to 
classify children as *«ready»» or "noiNteady.** Sacji premature l|ibeling 
mair' result in exclusion from opporttin_iM es essential for a chi"ld's 
full development ."Assessment in an educalionaljjetting may serve 
three functipas; for selection, for pupil guidance, and for planning 
and ^evaluating i^sttuction. Some sy^t^Ss of assessment are based 6n a 
medical model of educational planning by using dia^gnostic c«^aShUres ; 
and prescribing instructional" treatments for individu^^ needs. Two 
such_s.yst^ms have been developed by Educational Testing Service, for - 
^sessing' young diiliren: Let^s Look at Children g^n^ CIBCOS. Let's ^ 
Look ]at Children describes a series of techniques based on a 
Piag^tian theory of cognitive development. CIRCOS is a comprehensive 
array^of 17 measures for a^essihg social competency- in young 
children. Both systems st'ress a sequence relevant j^ather than a' 
chronological age or normative approacl\, to child development. 
(Author/BJG) ' - . , - \ 
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SUMMARY 



Assessing readiness among young children today /mplies undertaking a 
broad range of observations and actl\/ltles In an atmosphere where^ children 
can* feel comfortable and Interested* Until recently, readiness meant 
readiness lor reading-* A mental age of slx^and a half was' accepted as the 
prerequisite for beginning reading Instruction. T3iere has been, of late, 
considerable criticism of the notion of a single, global, group admlnls- 
,tered Instrument to classify children as "ready" or, "not ready." Such 
premature labeling may result In exclusion from opportunities essential 

♦ ' c 

c 

for a child's full development. - , 

Assessment in an educational setting may serve^fhree functions*: for 
selection, for pupil guidance^ and for plann^jjg" and evaltiating instruction. 
Some systems of assessment are based on a m"fedical model of educational 
planning by using dlagnos'tic meas^irus and prescribing instructional treat- 
ments for individual. needs. 

, Two such systons have been developed by ETS for assessing young child7 
A^en:'* Let's Lopk at Children and CIRCUS*. Let-'s Look at Children describees 

a series of techniques based on a Piagetian theory of cognitive development. 
*4dRpUS is a comprehensive array of 17 measures for assessing social compe- 

tencjt-^in^„young^ children'; ^^ot4i-sys^^S"Stress-ar"seqaence "relevant tath6 

than a chronological age or -normative approach to child development. They 
wer^ developed to help teachers guide children toward "^-.b road gauged mastery 
of . their learning environments. * , , ' \ 
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^ ASSESSING YOUlfG CHILDKEN* ' ' * ^ ' 

^ ' ^ Jayjla Hsia 

N , Educational Testing Service ' ^ 

* t. ' . ' 

^ Evanston, Illinois 

• The notion of assearsisng' young children, on entry to nursery school or kinder 
garten, or for readiness fpr prlaary school, is gaining in popularity, but it Is 
also caus^ln^ some confusion. Our understanding of "assesss^nt,** of "readinesSt" 
of "school," or even ^"chlldr^n," has been undergoing accelerating trans foromt Ion. 
Of course, I these, innocent vdrds were never absolute and unchanging In their n^an- 
Ing, but the rate of change of ideas seems ^» to have accelerateid in recent years* 
Indeed, the evolutibn of ^comaionly accepted definitions of '^school readiness** has 

' \ ■ ' ■ ■ . ^ ' 

oerely been reflecting the changing SK^dels of human de^^lops^nt and th^ changing 
polices of £be educational and political institutions within our society. 

Take the word "school,*" Schobl used 'to begin in first graded where one 
learned to read* - But with the id>iquitous public supported klndetgartens » the ' 
proliferation of ^ursery schools 'for middle-class children^ and massive federal 
support of preschool for the educationally disadvantaged, school might now also 
be a place where three year olds learn skills, behaviors and attitudes acquired 



by more advantaged peers at home, or ^ere middle-class children can develop 
psychosoc^lal maturity* 

Things were iS lot easier in the days when this country was youug* In 1647, 
when the first compulsory education laws were passed in Massachusetts, the model 
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of a c hild was that of the bearer of original sinj and^e^prlmary fifnctioxi_Ql_ 

^ s . / 

school was to teach the young sinners to read so that they could be protected 

X 

by a knowledge of the scriptures to arm them from the'Tilandishments of "that 
old deluder, Satan.'* . ' * 

Until recently, readiness j^or school was understood to mean 
readiness for reading. Since the ' 30s i research by Morphett and Washburne wa? 
in£]:uential in widespread adoption*' of /the mo'del of a ^*ready to read" child %3 



hivlns^ a mental age op %6 lit years* ^Since reading generally began in the first 
grade, the. kind of assessment needad/ f or this model of readiness meanjt a re la* 
tively clearcut determination of mental age based on the es^irical work of 
Binet and his followers* This dichoton^zed model of a pupil as being **ready** 
or "not ready" led to the development of orally adiainistered ^roup measti^res 
under the rubric of "reading readiness tests ^" which yielded a single score 
with a specified cut-off point. Children labelled **ready" were started' ba. 
reading, while those labelled "not ready" did prereading activities. This 
dlchotomous model ofr a^beginhixfg pupil* and the use of "readiness" tests for 
selection, is compatible with a model of society which is based on comoet 



at every turn, the' "survival of the fittest" principle of social Darwinism. 

Within the past decade, this comfortable Idea of a single globai measure^ 
meat of readiness has fallen away from general acceptance. While the yes-no model 
for , assessment did have the advant^age of simplicity, there were a n^uit^er of draw- 
backs associated with this model as well* First, a single dlchotomous readiness 
TOasure came increasingly under attack as being "culturally biased, "^.^aiace- scores 
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favor children'from educated families. Then, too, while it is probably true that 
most children labelled "ready" would be likely to benefit from reading instruction 
withhoXdirrg reading instruction from those designated "not ready" would only serye 
to widen the gap between groups* R^seareh studies have shown that a. teacher* s 
expectancies do affect the way a teacher treats a child. Willis, #nd Long and 
Headerson, for example, have shown that, knowledge of read;lness test results were 
related to a teacher's expectancies of piqrils; Hobbs's "The Futures of Children" 
has seriously questioned the need for such labelling of individual childreni^ and 
discusses the social, legal and ethical implications of classifying and lal\elling 
children vhich taay result in exclusion from opportunities essential for their full 
^development. ^5 , " 

Furthermore, the custom of ifeginning readfng at the mental age .of* 6 1^ is no 
longer so rigidly adhered to. Reading activities can begl^ at any time. Popular 
media programs such as: Sesame Street introduce reading tb preschool children at 
home. And compensatory programs such ^ Head' Start have been implemented witfi the 
avowed goal of early introduction of formal instruction to disadvantaged children 
to narrow the educational gap. 



' : — — 

In general, assessment in education serves three functions: for selection, 
for pupil guidance, and for planning and evaluating instruction. A cursory study 
of the quantity of ^instruments currently available for assessing young children 
shows an end^arrassn^nt of riches. The Head Start test collection at ETS In 
Princeton contaiits about 1000 tests, and has, in addition, over 2000 research 
instruments' from "ABC Inventory" to "ZIP Test." Most "readiness tests^ have been 
used for pupil selection purposes, -c' 
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Faced with such an array of Instrument^ for young children, J, am going to Aon- 
flne my remarks today to two systems of assessment which my ETS colleague^ have 
recently developed, ando continue to tinker with through an iterative process of 

inst^ua&nt and materials development,, revision, initial tryout, revisions, national 

• •> • ■ 

administrations, data 'analyses, revisions, valuation studies and revisions.^ Nei-/ 
t^er ot these tvp syst^os is based on the model that a child can be classified 
sld^ly as*-^*ready" or "not ready," but on broad; theoretically b^ed and development- 
illy oriented concepts of children. The "Let's Look at cKildreii" system, developed 
by Edwar4 Chittenden and associates, is base4 primarily on Plage tian theory, while 
CIRCliS, developed by Scarvia Anderson and associates,. is an eclectlcally derived 
battery for as^^ssing "social competency" in yoii|g children. ETS specialists in 
early childhood assessment have developed these two diagnostric and prescriptive sys- 
teirai in-rresponse to specific need^ expressed by the educational community. The sys*^ 
terns continue to eveive in accordance with developing theories of how children grow 
^ and learn in order to become participating members of out multicultural, pluralistic, 
democratic society. These two assessment systans are ^called Let's Look at ^lldren 

and CIRCUS . The first is primarily meant for assessing the intellectual growth o£ / 

* " " * 

' individual pupils;^ CIRCUS is administered in small groups to assess individual^ pro- 



gress, and is suited for progr^ evaluation as well. , 

\ w ^ Slide 

Let's Look .at Children Segan as a major project undertaken cooperatively by 1 
ETS and the New Yqrk City Schools. It started out in the mld-'60s as Let's Look 
at First Graders , aini was developed as an array of instructional and assessment ^ 
materials and techniques in response to ^ the question: ^ * 

How c an Nw York City Jial^-its teach^grs-^^be^ter -und^rs^nd^^ ^ 



the intellectual develqpment of every enterihg school child, so that 
*. thejr may teach every child more effectively? 

^ The use of standardized^ tests was considered and- rejected because children at 

that age have not had a common base of a number of years of exposure to school 

ERIC 
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type learning, so that coiiq>arlsbn of a child to other children through en?»irical 

* • ^ • _ 

aeaxis cannot be very meaningful to educators. Reli^ce on a theoretical ufider- 

Standing of child development seemed a more reasonable way to assess the Ijitel- 

lectuat develo^Haent of ycung children. . The instructional' and assessment; materials 

vera developed In accordance with s<Me basic asstnoptions. These were: 

1. • Intelligence is essentially a se^ of developed * _ 

skills rather than inherited characteristics. * . 

2* Intellectual skills develop bsJL result of the ^ ^ ^ 
child' s^ continuous interaction with his 

environment. ^ , ' ^ , 

3. Children are inherently motivated to explore and ' 
master^ their e&vironront. ^ * 

^ ' 4. > Intellect d^elops through a sequence of related - \ 

stages that produce qualitative change in the way 
children think and are £^le to deal With the world. 

^ These ideas about intellectual development ,wre stated in nontechnical^ com- 

* " ; . 

son sense English^ and illustrated with concrete exas^les of behavior that teachers 
can observe for themselves^ The exas^les of behavior were based on interviews with 
over a hundred primary teachers in New Jfork City» ahd later expanded to a_3tudy of 



a national sample of over 250 first grade teachers » on .t.heir idea of the meaning of 



^be word '^readiness.'* In the coui^e of developing the materials, the name was 
changed from the narrower Let* s Look at First traders to Let's Look at Children * 
This change was in recognition of the wide range of age' groups mA developmental 
levels of children entering school. 

- % ^ . - - ■ ^ . ^ 



■ HI of .the materials in Let's Look at First Graders involve tasks which were 

designed to give children an opportunity to demonstrate some kind of logical, con- 
Crete, Intellectual behavior, and to provide teachers with a relatively st^dard 



opportunity CO observe this behavior. Here are some exaBples.or''the kinds of 
aaterlals in the kits developed for Mew fotyi City: ^ ' 

S^uence cards pi;ovlde an act'lvlty vhlcb helps children to chink ISgic^lly* 
about various sequences oi events. By observing children's perfopiatr^, teachers 




can assess the pi^il's concepts. of space ahd tlo^ and follow ipdiv^dual develop* 
ttent. The first set of cards represents short-tera sequmicing. the apple ^set 
helps children observe detail and gain undent ending .of the logicai, irreversible 

e ' ' * ^ • 

order of certain kinds of events* The diang^ in the tranaportatic n vehicles' set 
of cai^ depict a long-tersi seqi^^et and help a child cc^rehrad t^e nature of 

long intervals. A reversible sequence^^ one that ean be interpreted in either 

^ ' ' ' ' n I • - 

dii^ctioni is oote aabiguous. The pigeon set can help a child to learn to l^el 

'tte action orjAange that is taking place, since the pigeons" to the left of the 

Crash basket can be seen as getting progressively larger or soaller. 

Tbe;Rew^Tork City schools frlpd out the materials in 25 Schools th6 first 
yea^y and vent cityvlde in folio»ing year s. , Feedback froa the N«y York City- 



Projecr and from other national studies involving young children have led to a 
decision to broaden the range of age groups and developmental levels covered by 
the material^ to ages frwa 4 to 8 or 9, and to.ei^ind substantially the section 
m assessmnt procedures/ Later this year, 'Let^s Lol>k at Children will be % 
^hed in two volvo^ with conqiletely revised format and content. VoliB&e One 
irUl be an expanded ^d upcUted Theory to Claasrocaa guide for teachers^ incor-' 
poratlng the mos^t recent research findings. VoIum'Two will include a set -of 
•elected assessment procedures deslgBad to hi^lli^t aspects ;pf the developnenc 



■ ^ 
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of thought and language in children. . LetVs liOok at diil'dren has been constructed , 
on* the premise that assessment procedures used in jresegrch to study children s 
intellectual attd linguis^tic development should be. adapted ^or the classroom, as a v 

means of bridging theory and practical observation. Its central purpose is to ; 

• * • I. . ., 

help teacher's gain a shai^er insU^t and broader perspective of child development. 

* ♦ 
The assessment procedures provide dif ferrent %fsys of obtaining Infgrmation 

about the understanding of chlldnen in the fol^oirlng areast ^ 

The Development oi Concepts : , * ^ 



0 



Quantiiy and Nua^er ' - . 

Space - . - " 

* ' ' Time* \ \- . * ^ . ^ ^ ; * \ ' 

* , Hatural Events ^' , - * . . 

^ -Kie Development of Language . ^ 

GrsBBatical Structures * * ^ _ * 

Functional Words , \ ^ " ' . 

COTmmication . ' 

Beading ^ * . " ' 

Writing^ . ^ . * * \. " 

' These assessment ' p rocedures should ^ be considered a siqiplement to the fisting cur- 



.rtcoliffly and their success will be dependent iqion th# individual teacher's 
interest, flexibility and judg^nt. > , " 

Here are srae exaiq>les o£ the assessment procedurep detailed ih the forth- 
ci^dng Let^s I^ok at Children .* ^ 'They are* deslgifed to make use of a variety of 
simpli^ materials' aV24.1able In preprimary and primary classroOTis. First, we'll 
look at exiles of assessing the developostit ipf conc^ts, then we'll look at ^ 

astessaent of language devel6pii»nt. - < ' 

/ .. .* 

'/ 

■ / " ' • 
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A wide variety of coacfepts formulated by children Involve sSme kind of 
aeasurlng and counting activity. The developaent of Ideas tbout space^ tiiaej/ 
wtion and numbers all .require quantification at Sane level. Gradualiy, global 
motions of "before'^ and "after, "near" and "far," or "Mre" and "less** become 
r^laced by ntfl&erlcal couq^arlsoo^i - * 



An* elgKt year old* can cqunt a grot^ of blocks or cookies *and conclude 
^that there* are "ten altogether." But a younger child «hd can recite the.num- 
_b_ers frott 1 to 10 might not be able to match each name In a one-to-one corre- 
spondence to each block or cookie. Similarly t^dilTdren who have acqtxired an 
updei^tanding of conservation of nt^iber and amotsit are manifesting, broader t 

more comprehensive ch^ges to Intellectual structure! luid indicate., the 

^ * * » ^ * «.* - 

presence of 'a network of ""cognitive unities known in Fiagetlan terms as 
logiical operations. That is i^iy concepts of conservation develop In mough 
conjunction with the related logical abilities of classifying and ordering. 

— The-.nea^JLj|ew slides Illustrate assesss^n^ procedures for the development 



of onicepts. Blocks i chips, checkers -or other discrete ob5eSbs7iean-be-4lsed..ln^ 

' ^> • ^ , ^ \ ' ^ - 

the assessment bf one-to-one eorrespondence, whl&h develops preliminary to cpn- 
Mrvaei09 of nunl>ers. The teacher sets oujt various arrangements of Blocks and 
mtf§ to the chlM: ". " , * ' ' , ^ 7 

' • I Vast tpu to ?ot out just as .haky blocks as i did. . •'. 

Pirr*OUT ,THE SAME HUHB^ OF BLOOS TpRE AS I HAVE HERE. 
Children with preoperational approached to number cannot establish nun^rlcal - , 
#qtt l Vf 1 ence^-Some^chlldren show an Increasing articulation of a perceptual ' 
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p'reoperatlonal approach by. naf ching ba^cks in configuration but not ifa number. 
Oiiiajenj/ltlLoperati^jnal use* of nunliers can^make arrangements which match in 
nunb^er, but W necessaril^r match 'in configuration. V 



^ Once a child hks acquired one-to-one' correspondence, it 'is possible to 
assess the dhild's capability cf conserve nmerlca'l e^alence *f ' liwo sets of > 
. olijects thtough Wious^transf^tions. This litocedure b^gihi with" eSTablish- 

Ing the equivalence of two seta of blocks . ind then transforming one .set Into 
. clearly diffetent configurations and a^ng:" ^ . - 

DOES THK^^IDE HAVE ,SAJffi NIJMBER OF BLOCKS AS TEATf ~ 
DOES ONE Slite .HAVE ^SE^BLOCKS? ' . 

* — " » * • e 

. ' HHI DO YOU THINK SO? .. t ' . 

, • • ' • : -J ; ' ' 

Yotmg children of four and five have little .federstanding of ' conservation of , 

equality through physical transformations, -^e, ^ show .co«?»lete incomprehen- 
sion by answering at random-.. or show-ierceptually. Consistent unders^^ng^by 
xeapondin^ that the coUapsed side now f«;er ^blocks. ' Beginning ^out age 
•ix, children m^ifest their ability to 'conserve ^r various tra^ formations. 
iHth variations in their levels of exi,lanations . Some childrin will 'seem to be 
transitional in their thinking by' demonstrating conservation fo^r some transiori 
.^tlona^ut not for more conqjlicated ones. 

P-rocedures to assess' thTchi^^I^.^^s tending that a constant volume of 
liquid, or mass of 'solid material, is ^onserved^oughsut vatioua transforma- 
tions'Unvolve the use of simple matejlals and relatively ^UfeidT^s^if ^ 
questioning "the child: ' . «. • 



/ * 



DO THEY HAVE THE AMOUNT? * . 15- 

* - *< ^ . f 1,1 

BOES-^NE HAVE MOKE GRAFE JUICE? . ' . . 

^te¥ ^DO YOU THINK S9? * ^ 



.1 



• ■ ■' , 

• ' ' tELL ME ABOUT THE PIECES NOW... ' .18 
.. . '.1)6' THEY, E\VE THE SAME AMOUNT OF' OAY? " 

* ' . • DOES QNE HAVE MORE? . ' " 
WHICH ONE? WHY DO YOU THINK SO? ' / . " » 

Many younger diilMreii o€ four, five and slx^base their judgments^ about 
quantity .on, the: changes* in the shapfs of the^contalners or the day. , Older 
chil'dren hegln to r#c:<(gftize that the quantities have remained equivalent » and 
vleir quantity as constant, and o'ffer explicit explanations for their^ asser-^^ 

tiona. Sme children are ^rmisitfonalt. change th'eii* minds in the coisrse of 

. J- J ' " ■ . " ^ ~ " ■ * ^ . . 

the assessi^nt Interview or offer conserving responses » on BOjste transformar 

% * ' ' *^ ' ^ - ^ ^* ' * ' 

tlonSt >ut nop ^ose.with ,mo^e distinct perceptual' differences « . 

' Another aspect of acquiring qu&titatiye concepts is assessed in the 

seriatloQ^ procedure.^ Ten vrltiftg implements^ of yaribus kinds ranging in 

length. /rom about 3-8 inches are presented* tc/ a child and he or she is^ asied 

to put them in oydet, Byjpbserving the strategies in ordering a se^eSt It 19 

* *»'__- • ^ ^ ' ' > 

is possible to assess- their development in seriation* - There are three 

> ' ^ ' ^ > . • * ' * . .'\ " ' ' ^ ' 

gttieral ways-^in which ^children construct the%eriess they m^ form several 

groi»f^of'. implements or show little uriders tending of ordering: they msy seem \ 

. V ... - * " ...» ^ . \ 

to have a clear idea of the desired^'order, btjt^he methods tend t0 have a 
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tvial"?and-^ei:ror quality; or th^ child can han^lle the problem by systematically 
considering the entire set of objects > which would indicate Ipgical operations' 
on htn part^ " ' . 

A child's conception o£ the space in which he moves and Ids ways of rep- 
resenting such space are more implex than the abilities inv . lerceiv^ 



^tng^rdifferences in^^the shapes and sizes of objects. Topological relationships 
can be observed in ; children's drawings. Four and 4ive year olds reflect fhe 
sense of topological properties, but tend not to show much concern with geomet- 
rical properties such as pjerspective, proportion or distance. 

A simple procedure with a. piece of string* can -assess a .child's unders^tand- 
Ing of the topological properties of .enclosure aizd continuity, and his ability 
to move from, a one-dimensional- to a 'three-dimensional space. By showing a child 
a aifl^le overhand knot, and asking him to: - 

MAKE A iCNOT LIKE THIS ONe\ 



and " ^ 



CAN YOU TELL ME HOW tOU DID TSAT^ 
In order 4:o tie a knot, the child must be able to move fronf^one dlmension^to 

♦ ' * ^ 

another with the same material, and must have soma mental imagery of the 
process. • . , * , ^ ' ^ 

Aasessment of spatial perspectives- involves providing a framework for 
observing the development of projective space in young children's thinking, 
demons^ated by the ability to coordinate different points of view* Materials 
consist of a snact^ coii^lsting of a paper cup and an apple; a doll or animal ' 
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yhich will move aroun^ the snacki a paper tablecloth which indicates the place- 
men of each object and the doll's position (ninnbered I through 4)| and cards 
with pictui .{14 snack from various ^pncrints of- view. 

The snack is pXaced on the tabUe with the^pictiire cards in front of the 
child* _The dollo, is to be placed in each numbered position in turn* Warm up by 

asking: . , ; " ^ 



.nub THE PICTURE THAT ^5CWS -traAT -YOU SEE. 
'^If the ^ child is unable to choQse the correct picture, discontinue the task*.^! 
he understands tjhte first request, continue by asking:' 



WHEN, THE BEiUl SITS^HEBE, WHAT DOES IT SEE? 

FIND TOE PICTURE THAT SHOWS HOW THE, SNACK LOOKS TO THE BEAR. 
yPSl DO YOU THINK THIS PICTURE SHOWS WHAT THE BEAR SEES? 
The young child of fotir or five years can identify the objects in a picture and 
understand that the picture represents the objects, but treats more than one 
ob,1ect as a collection' rather than; a 'spaitial arrangement. As the child becomes 
aware of spatial arrangements, he can select the picture that represents the 
objects from his own point of view, but has trouble when he has to select the 
arrangement that shows the doll's ^oint of view. This persistence in viewing 
froto a single perspective is termed an "egocentric" response. When the child 
becomes aware that there are 'different points ol^ew, he may still have diffi- 
culty in coordinating. the relationships among* the objects, resulting in some 
confusion with left/right j>r in front of/behind elements of the task. Eventu- 
ally, a child becomes aware of and can coordinate different points of view by 
consistently selecting the right picture from the doll's point of view. 
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The assessment of language* development is described in a series of proce- 
dures related to*" graranatical structures > linguistic rules, recognition of ambi- 
guous sentences^N sen^;ence repetition, use of !*functors," and communication g^es. 
One procedure to assess the\ Lid's understanding of "^certain language structures 

thar are exceptions to linguii^ic rules that have alteady been learned is called 

^ - . ' ■ . 

_^l5io_DoeiL What?" ■ . , . 

The c^iild is given two animal puppets £ind the teacher says ; 23 
NOir I'M GOING, TO SAY SOME THINGS FOR THE ANIMALS TO DO.; ?ICK OP 

THE ANIMAL AND MAKE HIM DO IT,^ 
THE MONKEY WANTS THE ROOSTER TO CROW ~ MAKE HJM DO IT. 
' r THE ROOSTER TELLS THE MONKEY TO STAND ON HIS IffiAD ~ MAKE HIM DO- IT* ^ — 

/ ■ ' ' -V. 

C ' THE ROOSTER ASKS THE MONKEY WHAT BOOK TO LOOK AT —xMAKE HIM DO IT. 
THE .iraOSTER PROMISES -THE ^DNKEY TO MEOW — ' MAKE R3M DO IT. 
The beginning sentences c onform to. the Minimum Distance Principle , that is, the ' 
noun nearest to the infinitive verb phrase does what is asked, and are relatively 
easy fo? younger children. But the verbs promise and ask violate it. Research ' - 
has Indicated that promise construction tends to be" an eajlier developmental 
acquisition than the more difficult ask construction. Most kindergarten children 
will deoohstrate understanding of sentences that conform to the minimal distance 
principle, ^t will have some. problems with the exceptions* ^^The results of the 



assessment procedure sho^uld be Increased awareness on the^part of the^eafher^oFf 



a child's linguistic development. 



As yoU'C^n see, these procedures fof assessment leave a^great deal of free?- 
dom to the teachers In the choice cf specific learning materials and at Ivitles 
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which would match the child's devalopinental stage. Piaget-has pastulated that 

the sensory motor activities in the preprimary classes would lead not only to* ^ 

the acquisition of numerical and spatial concepts » but^also prepare a child for 

* * * 

,the logical operations which are associated with formal schooling later on*. 

4 . rt 

A second ETS developed system for assessing preprimary children is' called 2^ 
CIRCUS. The background for CIRCUS was the extensive experiences ETS had accumu** 
lated at the early childhood level. Some major studies were the Longituditfal / 
Study of Disadvantaged^ Young Children and Their First School Experiences > . the 

Evaluation of Sesame Street s and The School Readiness St^dy . This study asked a • : 

•* ■ « * , _ 

nationar sample of first grade teachers what should hM the characteristics of a 
conprehensive set of instruments designed to assess children's readiness to enter 
usual school programs,* and what are the obj^ectives' of preschool education. Final 
i]q>etu3 came from a conference sponsored by the Office of Oilld Development on 
Social Competency in Young Children held ia 1973. ^ A group of child development 

defined? "social competency" in young children by listing 29 characteris- 




tics In 'the child's development that contribute to his effectiveness in dealing 
vith his environment. : 

^ ^Not all the domains covered by these' research studies proved suitable for 
Inclusion in the CIRCUS array of measurement devices. Some were eliminated be-* 
cause a domain was not measurable in* a straightforward way, or did not have- 
direct Implications for education in school, or on the^basis of time, .costs, 
I^sychoffletKic confidence, or tryout and subsequent re jefction of prototype items 
and measures. The present CIRCUS array includes 14 nmasures given directly to 26 
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children, two inventories describing children's behavior and a questionnaire for 
teaiEihers about the educational environment* o ^ 

The 17 inst^isments in the CI|lCtS battery can be grdUped into six 'general 

areas on measurement: 

' " Language con^etency 

* * Perception v • 

Information and experience ' . 27 

Divergent production » « *27A 

Indtvlduar Interests and styles 
Ifhe educational environment 
* 

^ Whldi instruments a. teachel:^' decides to use would' ^^pend on the goals and objec-r^« 
tlves of the program,^ There are five Imgu^e measures in CIRCUS, providing a 28 
thorough look at the developing language competencies. ' 

7 Isten to the Story is a measure of the child's coiqprehenslon, lnterpret»^ 29 

' I tlon and recall of sentences spoken by the teacher.' 

CLAKENGE CLOWN WASN'T ALWAYS POLCTE. THE CHILDREN HEARD 
HIM TELL ONE OF THE ANIMALS TO GO TAKE OfF HIS SIIJ^Y 
STRIPED PiS^AMAS. WHICH ONE DID HE SAY mS TO? 

. What Words Mean measures the receptive vocabulary by associating. nouns > 30 

- 'Verbs and modifiers with the appropriate pictures. / 

How Words Sound measures auditory discrimination among phonemes t includ^^ 31 

t • ' ' ' 

Ing initial and final consonants and otedial vowels. 

HERE IS A PICTURE OF MAN-CAN-PAN. MASK THE PICTURE OF PAN . 

How Words Work measures aspects of functional language discriminating 32 
* ' \ ' 

among verb forms, prepositions^ negatives and positives, and sentence ofders. 

c * - ♦ 

HERE ABE TWO WAGONS. MARK THE WAGON THAT IS NOT EMPTY. 
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Say and Tell measures productive language by deacrlption of cpmmon 
0l)Jects using functional language and telling a stdry based on a picture. 
Here Is a tape of two children, aged 3 1/2 and 6> responding to Say and 
Tell . Deborah Is younger .and less "mature In linguistic development. You 
cUm^hear the difference in thc^lr' responses. 

^ 

The four perception measures assess the child's ability to perceive 
the ^^ights and sounds around ^lim* ^ 

Itelses measures discrimination of real World sounds by associating 



taped sounds with picture^ Here Is a tape sample. , ^ . ^ 

' ' . ' /■ 

Look Alikes assesses visual discrimination by asking children /to 

match letters, numbers or. drawings* 



Findinfg Letters and Numbers, measures recognltioii and discrimination 
of letters and 'numbers. 0 ^ 

Co py What You See s^asures perceptual-"motor coordination, .\ 

Four CIRCUS measures describe the child's competencies in areas of 
information and experiences. ~ \^ 

How Much and How Many assesses quantitatlye concepts includ^g enu- 
atoratioQt counting, one«to«one correspondence, ordination, comparison," 
mod quantitative language by identification of appropriate pictures. 

Do You Know measures general information. 

WHO SURPRISED^GOLDILOCKS? 
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See and Remeabttf' ^aeasttres visual and associative memoi^. 

_ THIS -IS ASNA (GIRAFFE). » THIS IS BETTY (DOG). 
TUWI PAGE. MARK THE PICTDRE OF BETTY. 



Think It Through assesses problem stflvln^competencies. 

THE JUGGLER DROPPED HIS BALL AND IT ROLLED INTO , 

* ' THE CAGE OF A FEROCIOUS LION. MARKNl^E PICTURE 

THAT SHOWS THE BEST WAY FOR THE JUGGLER TO GET 
y ' the BALL BACK. ' _ / , ^ 

Unlike the other 13 tests. Make a Tree -la. a c^^ure of divergent pro- 
dvction or a child's ability to perform ^ task la differehtkv^s. 

There are ^o measures to be ccsnpleted by the teacher about the 
>ren vhieh describe the child'f interests and styles. Actlvlttes Inventory • 
records the child's choices of and usual modes of engaging in typical pre- 
primary activitlesi* ^ CIRCUS Behavior Inventorl record^ the child's reaction 
to the CIRCUS measures. 

• •'' ' ^ ' 

The 17th measure is the Educational Environment Questionnaire. Because 

„ltamii^ doesnft occur in a vacuum, interpptations of the children's^ learn- ' 

. ing should be made in the context of their educational enviromi^t. This 

Instrument is primarily-for uisl acrosV several classrooms for summarizing 

data' in program evaluation. Scores for pupils will be in the form of descrip 

tlve statements. 



CIICUS is published, but work on CIRCUS is not done* Work will soon 
start on CIRCO, the Spanish lang^lage version of CIRCUS. CIRCUS II is being 
developed based on tKe , national administration data base of CIlRCUS ^ of 
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about 3000 kindetsgarten and nursery school children} data from the CIRCUS vali- 
dation study which follows 2000 kindergarten childrea over two years, and ETS 
data from recent large-?cale admini^rations of* grade one Cooperative Primary 
Tests. Factor analyses d'f these large pools of data have yielded cqpmon traits 
fihich will guide the choice of n^asures to be included in CIRCUS II, which wilL 
consist of construct-referenced instruments for children in kindergarten and ^ 
first grade. One experimental Instrument for CIRCUS II may well be some 'kind 
of'-attitude and interest inventory-.' ^ght now, trial tests of paired conqjarl- 53 

sofi formats such as these aire being rt&. The^xesults wilL determine whether 

« * .* " 

they will be included in the final version. " . ' 



0 ^ 

LOOK AT THESE 'TWO PICTURES AT THE TOP 0;F THE PAffi. THIS ONE SHWS 54 
CHILPREN WWKING AT BOOKS AND THIS ONE SHOWS ffllLDREN LEARNING ^HCW 



TO READ.' WHira^^ YOU LIKE TO DO !f)REt MARK THE PICTURE THAI 
^JBS-WHAJJ?OU LIKE TO, DO MORE. * , ^ - 

Tou can see from the kinds ^F^asse^sment systm that we have talked about 55 
that we don't believe that the beginning ot formal^schoctllng is a good^time to 
label children "ready" or "not ready." ^ The assessn^nt of yotmg children Is ' 
pMferabiy thought of as^a series of diagnostic measures, to be^^Eollowed by< 



tailoring school activities to indi-^dual needs. ^ This way of thinking oC ^sess- 
ment is based on a s^el of young dhildren as p|;ssessingl>road behavior repert^ 
ries at varying levels of development. It is^^vety much in line with the behavior* 

al objectives for young children develqped here in We generally 

beltmve it is the Job <^,.jd|Qols to' provide the kinds of educational experiences 
to* help each child to develop his or her potential to the fullest in order to live 
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iq> to his or her future role as a contributing m^nber of a dei^cratlc^ society.* 
l£ is a tall order t and the function of assessment is i^re to help the school 
to be ready for child , and less to decide whether a child is "rea^** or "not 
ready** for school, ^ 



07 SLICES 



- configuration 
-f- confij^ratlon 



1. Collage of LetS look at Firsts Graders publications 
2« Collage of Instructional and Assessment materials 

3. I^et's l^ok at ^Chlldren T Boxes, cards, etc. 

4. S^uence * apple » ^ 

5. Sequ€»ace tra^poVtation . » 
/ Sequence - pigeons - 2 sets ^ ' ^ 

7«-ll. One^torone correspondence. Blocks or , checkers. 
^ 7.. teacher* s side 
* 8. Pre-operatlonal approach' 

9. TransBlttal 
, 10* Operational use oM nusdier 
11. Operational use 'bf nuiaber 
12., Conservation of nu^er. 

Tiro rofi^ have saoe* nuiaber of blocks. 
13* One side" altered. « « 
" Both' sides changed* 
14t17* Conservation of liquids. 
18; Conservation of aass. 
19* Seriatlon^- small groups* 
20. String. 
21-22. :Doll_ and snack 
23* Mmk^ and rooster. 

24. CtUHK 

25. Research behind CIICI^. ! 

26. Battery. 
- 27» Areas of n^asur^Knt. 

28. Language measures. ^ 



- nuid>er * 
nu:d>er 

cimflguratlon 
•^^configuration' 



29# Listen to the Story. 

30* Vbat Words Mean, \ 

31* lov Words Sound. 

32. Hov Words Work. 

33# BorseSyc^aonkeys. 

34. Balloons, valentines 

35. Sjtory 



36. 

37. 



Perception me&ures. 
Child doing z^ises. 



38* Noises • 
Z9. Look Alikes. 



40. 



Finding Letters and 
Sud>ers. 



41. Copy What tou See* 

42. Information and 
• Esqierlences 

43. HofT (&ich and Hoir Many. 

44. Ho Tou Know. 

45. See and Remember « 



46. Think It "Dirou^ 

47. Make a Tree 
48* Make a Tr^ ' 

49. Activities „ 

Inventory 

50. Behavior Inventory 

51* . < Educational Enviroi 
aent Quest ionnaii 

52* S^tence Beports 

53. CIRCIS attitude 

trial items 

54. « 

55. aRCUS - End. 
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